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who still remembered their grievances against the
majority, and who were expressly opposed to any form
of obligatory military service unless Canada^ itself
were directly threatened.

By    1918   Canada   was    incontestably   the    first
Dominion in importance.    It had been raised to the
rank of nation by its role in the first World War, and
had benefited for four years from economic advantages
earned by its agricultural and industrial production.
It remained for Canada,  if  not to  complete  imme-
diately, at least to pursue without delay an evolution
which proceeded side by side with the evolution of the
British Empire itself.   The end of the war saw Canada
with an enormous public debt, $3,000,000,000, out of
all proportion to its population.    It had its dead and
its wounded and it was still far from that union of
minds which, it had been hoped, would follow hard
upon the economic and political union of 1867.    But
nothing could prevent it from playing henceforth its
proper part in international affairs, nor from under-
taking a new step which would lead it to complete
independence without the necessity of formally break-
ing the old imperial bonds, or making its new relations
with Great Britain the subject of a treaty.   Moreover,
since it was Great Britain herself which announced the
principle of equality among the self-governing nations
of   the   Empire,   the   legislative   authority   of   the
Dominion was no longer susceptible to any restriction
and   the   governor-general  in  his  relations  with   the
Council of Canadian Ministers could occupy a position
analagous only to that occupied by the King of Great
Britain in his relations with the British Cabinet.

What remains today of the legal and political ties